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ABSTRACT 

Bibliotherapy r a therapy using the reading of 
literature as well as the act of creative writing, should be 
considered as a therapeutic technique in its own right, not just as 
ar alternative to other therapies, it aay help any age or ability 
level, including those who are blocked in aore self-searching 
therapy.- and it aay also contribute to a acre general understanding 
by society of people who hare been neglected or aisunderstood . The 
use of literature about people who are deviant by virtue of physical 
or behavioral probleas aay be beneficial to parents, teachers, and 
therapists, while the technique of personalized creative writing can 
provide special aeaning to exceptional people theaselves and should 
be encouraged. (J8) 
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I . Int roduct ion gggj £OPY AVAllABlE 

Two empJwsos have been evident as tlie arts liave become IcRitmized 
ai> tcchni<{ues of psychotherapy. 'Hie one, is the use of arts as 
systematic devices of comnuinication and expression: tcchnicjues of 
education. Tlie other emphasis, perhaps the more usual in tlie field, 
is toward development of self actualization, and heal inn; toclmiques 
of therat)y. 

Naranjo (1971) discusses the relationship of therapy and creative 
process : 

"As to the relationship between art and t!iorapy as ways 
of cxijression and liberation, it may be said tJiat art centers 
in tlio issue of expression, and therapy in that of removing 
hloclcs to expression, but any sliarp boundary between the two 
processes can only be artificial. The shaman was at the same 
time im artist and healer, and today we seem to bo entering 
a stage of docomr^artmentalizatlon of disciplines through 
which we can understand their original unity, ^bre 
specifically, art-education disciplines arc becoming 
theraiiics, and thnrapy is seen as both an art (rather tlian 
a medical toclinique independent of the inner states of 
the "patient") and a means of liberating the artist in 
the "patient" (page 118)." 

IVliercas the visual arts, tlie dance, drama, and music have been 
widely explored as tlierapcutic techniques, the literary arts of poetry 
and prose have not received mucli as attention by psychotherapists. 
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ami liniteU attention hy c\hic:itors. Thi;* niij»ht seen curious, since 
so much of thmpy occurs throupji verbal exchange. It could ho iwtccl, 
too, that amy of tlic psychiatric concepts have been acvclopcd with 
reference to litcrattirc of tljo culture— tlie "Oeaipus comiJlex" heinn 
an o!)vious example. Ihny notable therapists such as Prcud, Junp„ 
Itoss, lUoch and Ixickson Jiave dra\i,-n deeply from Greek, Hihlical, folk 
and national literature to refine mid elucidate psycliotherapcutic 
concepts. 

In practice It could he speculated that therapists have only turned 
to the nonverbal expressive arts as alternatives to tlic verbal therapies 
when the latter uerc inappropriate. Young children, pe(?plc \ath a 
perfoTwance orientation, or tliosc severely blocked verbally nay prefer 
or need other foms of expression and cnmmunication. Actually » non- 
literary artists have chosen nonverbal media for cormiancation. I 
recall reading of the social avk\.'ard and inent Peothoven at a loss for 
words witJi his very ill friend. Subsequently he literally played liis 
heartfelt condolences outside her bedroom door, and was .gratefully 
understood. 

It is suf»{»cstctl Jicre that bibliotlierapy be considered as a 
tecKni({ue in its ov.-n rij^ht. an<l not only as an alternative to other 
therapies. By adjusting choices of literature to ny,c levels and 
levels of sopliisticatioa it caii scrx^o tlie very younn, and persons 
wIk) are not hipjily acadenic. It may an aid also to tliosc vho 
are blocked in more self searchinj: therapy. It may also contribute 
to a r.K>re Rcnornl understamlinp, by society in ficncral of people 
who Iiave been ncRl(?cted or mistmderstood. 
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lids paper is an attempt to ojqjlorc a few of the possibilities for 
use of tlw verbal arts in education and in therapy, particularly, in 
relation to people with very special problems and very special needs. 

II. Definition of Hibliothorapy: 

Webster's Tliird International Dictionary (196P.) defines hibliotherapy 
as follotvs: 

"Tlie use of selected reading materials as thet ir cutic 
adjuvants in medicine and psychiatry: also, jniidance 
in the solution of personal problems tltroup,h uirectod 
readings." 

Tlie Dictionary of Iklucation (1950) has a someuhat more .fieneral 
definition: 

"Use of books to influence total development: a process 
of interaction between the reader and literature which 
is used for personality assessment, adjustment, growtli, 
clinical and mental hygiene purposes: a concept that 
ideas inherent in selected reading materials can have 
a therapeutic effect ujwn the mental or physical ills 
of readers." 

Neither of these definitions inclmle a very iirportant component 
ttfhich is assumed in definitions of the therapies of dance, drama, music 
and art; namely, the possibility of creativity in the mediiun, by the 
client or patient, rather than simply using the products of the medium, 
to cnliance growtli, understanding and/or healing. In this discussion, 
creative writing ^^^ould be .considered a part of hibliotherapy; and, 
perhaps, its ultimate development. 
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r\\c thrust of tlie discussion today has to do uith the usefiilness 
of the expressive arts and therapies with persons uho arc in some my 
different, or deviant, or ahnornial, or exceptional. For clarification 

they must be distinguished fron the "normr' population. ' 

At one extreme \^ have Goffnann's sardonic contribution: 
"For example, in an in^rtant sense, there is only one 
conpletc unblushing male in /\inorica: a young married, 
white urban, northern heterosexual Protestant father 
of collepe education, fully employed, of Rood complexion, 
weight, and heiglit, and a recent record in sports. 
Hvery terican male tends to look out upon the wrld 
from this r^r.spcctive, this const i tut ini[» one sense 
in which one can speaK of a common value system in 
America fp. 128, 1%.*?)." 

Blane suggests the possibility of a nore inclusive view of 

what could be socially acceptable in American society: 

"Our culture's inability to integrate deviants it 
protlucos contrasts with other societies whore special 
functions and ro?os give deviance its place— sometines 
an honored one in society and permit the deviant to 
"belong." (1968, p. 128)." 
This paper is restricted to consideration of bibliotherapy in its 

use concerning people who arc deviant by virtue of physical or behavioral 

problems wJiicli preclude normalcy even using a very liroad definition of 

the so-called normal. 
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lUbliothorapy can be a particularly powerful and enjoyable 
vehicle of attitude cJanjje. It is an effective avenue of communication 
for normal people and a strong aid to those who must, as Goffnann, puts 
it in the subtitle of his l>ook» endure "The ManaReiiH?nt of a Spoiled 
Identity (1968)". Tliose are people in c{uandaries wlio cannot cluinpe 
their situations or !>e cured of their condition. Miat can t)0 envisioned 
as goals to he achieved arc peace of mind, and tlie sense of l)eloni;inR 
and worth that should })o the lenacy of every human l^cinjr. 

IV. Reports from Professional Literature 

^Numerous articles detail the use of literature to id people in 
some different or in some u-ay in need of help: i^ggs (1%8), 
Thomas (1967), Leedy (1069, 1073), Shultheis (1P70), Janyzer and 
Karl (1971), and Zucaro (1971), Association of ISospitals .-md 
Institution Libraries (1971). 

In ethication of younj> children Strassier stated (1954) : 
"tvliile it is recoj^uzcd that Jiandicapped children 
might benefit from rich experiences with all good 
Iwoks for children, it is !)elicved that l^ks dealing 
\dth children or animals wlio are handicapped would 
have especial value for handicapped children, (p. 2200)" 
>toody (1974) did a study with 18 handicapped ant! 17 nonlKmdicappcd 
pre-schoolers to ascertain preference for picture story iKXjks with 
handicapped or non- handicapped children as their heroes. The 
nonliandicapped groups enjoyetl equally toth types of fjooks, whereas, 
the handicapped children showed a significant preference for hooks 
alK)Ut children like themselves. She agrees witli NfcCkjire wlio reports 
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a proRTTin of itsing books sliowinfl children antl anlmnls that wore 
liandicapped: 

"ITio children cokio wearing braces > in wheelchnirs, 
or crutches, but their netV id interests differ 
little from non- liandicapped classmates. Vor 
both groups, bi^olcs arc helpful in laying foundations 
for a wrthwhilc, satisfying adult life Cl%n, p. 607)," 
Hiis ttfriter has found very little clinical evidence concerning the 
benefits to handicapped people in actually \criting do\m a chronicle, 
or discussing feelings or pluintasies, except, perhaps in tlie area of 
primary emotional disturbance. Por example, Lecdy (1060, 1075) has 
provided readable and informative descriptions of tcchnicjucs 
employing poetry therapy, lie uses both published worl: and the 
creative endeavors of his clients or patients in tlie therapy sessions. 

V. Use of lUbliothorapy with Cx)lloge Students 

Trade literature seems a good alternative or addition to textbook 
reading in the area of tenclier education, particularly with under- 
graduates, (bllego students seem exceptionally interested in thr 
literature of doviancy and this can lie used to good advantage 
systematically in courscwork. Lo IJhcs (1974) remarks of graduate 
students: 

"...there is a discernible tlircad of consistency ^hat 
marks their interests in abnormal hehavicT, and 
these readings can constitute the beginning of a 
master tliriller list for students at tliat level 
(p. 213). 

ERIC 
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It is our cxT>orience in special cKiucation at the thiivorsity of 
Pittsbursh that the hooks naKe t)ic rotuuls of the Oomitorics and are 
rcatl with mi interest and cntiutsiasn far surpass inft the usual college 
textbook. 

Literature can help the Uovimit college student also. As an 
expcrinont, one cjuadruplcp.ic cerebral palsietl college student was 
j»iven the novel, "Tell rk? Tliat You Love Me, Junic r'oon." This is 
the TRich iJOpularizcU story oC tlirce marred and nwtilatctl social rejects 
Vflio finally learn the lessons of love and resjx>nsil ility toj'ether. 
"It's the iKJSt Ixjol; I ever read," she said happily in her athotold, 
cIioKcd speech. Tlie h)oK \;as volmtarily toad by all in the class. 
Such a shared oxi>cricnce whore the crippled girl's Kinil of people were 
the heroes fostered a new closeness and understand inn by all the students. 

A i>articular book can Le used instructively to help wit)i a special 
problem. Por exanple, one bright, hit inex])erienced , spocinl education 
student was placed for stuiic it toachinji in a secondar)* classroom in 
a rehabilitation agency. After t\m days, he came in to complain about 
his classroom of nine, hn^eractivc, dropout boys witli suspected neuro- 
logical involvement, "Tliose kids don't sitoxtf me the proper respect;" 
he said. !fe almost wantetl to "l^eat then into beinp p.ootl." A first 
reaction of mine was to jioint out that those boys i.ould not !)e in 
special education if they wore respectful, and that he lias chosen a 
field in which ho must ,?ive, rather than expect to derive instant 
benefits. Ibrtunntely, I cut my sermonising and suj»nested he read 
a book fortuitously called, "Nine Rotten, Louscy Kids" (1072, 
Crossmann), for a class report, IU;marking that hi'^ class, too. 
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had nine louscy kids, ho left. His suh»oquont class report was a 
lively one, in which lie cjcprusscd insiRlit as to the tlifflailt lives 
Ids "rotten" pupils had hud. When asKcJ if the book helped him, 
lie said: 

••Oh yeah, it helped n» hccome aware. I learned about 
these s>'mptonis-r can ro face tliat kid in ni\' class 
toworrow and say, *I uiidorstand your prolvlcm*." 
It is the liter's recollection that Mirgarct "^fcadc once wote that 
American motlioloiT)- includes the holiof that anythirn is possible: 
anything? can l>c Cixed, all disease is curable. The literature of 
dcviiincy can give an instructive pallative to this vic\/. It 
cmpliasises the reality and implacability of exceptionality. It 
gives credence to :&isset*s lovely tiuote: 

"I tow glorious it is - and also Iww painfiil - to be 
an exception." 

VI. Use of nibliothcrapy with Parents 

Books aljout deviant people sIk>\/ the means and possibilities of 
enduring disabilities, surviving social stigma and even transcending 
human frail i tics. 

Hooks i*Titten by parents of handicapped children seem to luive 
partiailar educational and therapeutic value for other afflicteil 
parents. .Some of this \:ork has Iiigh literary merit - some is von' 
unsophisticated, and can !)C natchod to similar people. It is often 
more rroaningful to other parents, who face quandaries, than advice 
and synij^athy of professionals w!io are intollectually, luit not 
personally very close to tlie situation. 
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TnUivlUimls v;ho are llmitca in intellectual ability in the 
cognitive wrhni areas imitcrstandahly Jo not usually contribute to 
literature (altJiousIi there arc exceptions evonjierc). l!o\/e\^r, nany 
jiarents have written of their oxi^eriences with mentally rctanletl 
children to give particular undorstanains of their disahility. 

litperimental roasoarch scoiiw indicated to ascertain the 
educative and/or therapeutic value utilization of the literature 
of deviancy tdth diilviren and adults; ch the normal and tlic !inndi- 
cappcd. 

Vfl. Creative I/ritinR hy People llndurinn Handicaps 

It was su|»gosted that creative expression \vould he the ultimate 
development in t!te expressive therapies as well as the expressive 
arts, and perliaps t!ic fruition of the union of art and therapy. 

ISibie (1060) has explor-jrl in Rreat depth the relationship of the 
artists' neurotism to his creative products, noting as evidence of 
al^normality the repot itlvcncss and peculiarity of Loth themes and 
ardiaic symbolism In particular artists* works. It seems an c<iually 
logitimato i>oint of vicv; to sec the artistic protlucts as ailmination 
of a iiipjily constnictivo process of dealing with inner and outer 
conflicts and pro!>lems l)y troubled, talented people. 

Tlje publislictl literature of deviancy is often autohionraphical 
and focuses on the feel inns, problems and coping of people with 
extreme disalulitios ami wlio face extraordinary problems. 

A hiblioi^rapliy of approximately 1000 entries of trade hooks 
concerninR tlie luindicappeil.ljas l)cen comjUled. Of those al>out one 
iialf are actually written by linndicapiKnl iicrsons. and some by parents 

ERIC 
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or Spouses of the haiidicarpcU (! hill ins, 1074). Tlxc inference riipht bo 
made that uritinn this literature v^ts cathartic, ixi tlie Aristotelian, 
if not Freudian, sens© of the uorJ, by the fact that most of the 
autlwrs arc not professional writers. 

Condon (1072) provides sonic innipht into tlie IcncPit of licr om 
\tfritten exploration of her feelings of loneliness and isolation. Slic 
io lx)tli a psycliothe rapist ami a t|uadrcplcRic, deix^ndcnt since college 
Aays on a niotnrizcd \;!icclchair. r>]ic writes: 

"Hpilogiio: I iHjjtan unsure of \^hat questions would 
cnorj»e. I end without any an«/ors. Yet I feci 
content for I have stated ni>' dilcnma so that even 
I see it more clearly." 

Hie mining of the litorar>' creative process to liandicappcd 
individuals might l^o made mro clear by a closer cxanination of 
tlic Kinds of individuals vho write and the nature of their v-orl^s: 

By far the larpost categories of disability represented in the 
trade literature of dcviancy are t!ic sensory disonlers; the deaf, 
the blind, and the deaf-blind C'killins, 1974). In these categories 
are people wlio arc deprivpd of the most inqjortant avenues of hurian 
cownunication, aural and/or visiwl. 'Hiey are very often socially 
deprived far tieyond the physical restraints of their ii^^airments, 
by the deep routed fears and prejudices of ii»re norml people 
toward these particular Iiandicaps. 

Adventitiously blind persons, usually of rather extraordinary 
intelligence and insight, lave contributed a large literature des- 
cribing the shock and mourning accompanying loss of sight, and tiK? 
gra<lual rebirth of personality into tlie new ideitity of the successfully 
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blitui person, as well as cxy>lorin(; attitudes of others toh-ard thenu 
Tliesc Ixjoks linve !)lindness as a central theme and miglit be considered 
therapeutic work as u-oll as conmiinication and good literature. 

It is interest inn to note that persons vA\o have been Mind from 
birth seldom contribute to the literature of blindness. "Hiese 
congenital ly l)lintl people develop consistent perceptual conimmication 
systems and do not experience a loss oC that which they have never 
loioi.Ti. Ilioir particular dileinna is ratlier concerned \;ith socinl 
acceptance and opportunity tluin on physical deprivation (Pfeabody, 1974). 

Differences anonft congenitally tieaf and deafened autliors can also 
Iw noted. Tlie adventitiously deafened individual may find witten 
coTOiunicatiou his only means of social contact for some time. His 
desperation can he duly iiotevl in the literature. 

Of tliosc persons wlio arc deaf at birth, only a small porccntajte 
will ever achieve a facile conmmd of their native spoKen or \vTitten 
language. I/e are faniliar with the exjiertise of deaf individuals in 
tiie theatre of the deaf, and in mime. There are a number of deaf 
individuals v/ho have chosen to urite, however, and mny of these wito 
in free verse. Free verse allo\.'s departure from Knglish syntax, 
whicli is extremely difficult for tlic non-hearing to master, and 
perliaps allows the deaf person to approximate the very different 
syntax of sign language. It would seem that tliis area also would 
bo fertile for furtlier linguistic research. 

A few persons, wlio arc both deaf and blind, have made 
contributions to the literature of dcviancy. It m>'st be cautioned 
that such iKJoplc sliould never be used as examples to comfort parents 
of handicapped children, or handicapped {Hirsons thcmscixes, Tliese 
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IKJOplo arc nota!)lc exceptions, wiio can ho admired for their gonitis; 
but they are incomparable, handicappcJ or not. Tlic |>oint is nado here 
that their \tfritten contributions seen, to tliis reader, intensely 
therapeutic. 

Helen Keller's literature is voluminous and usually optiitiistic 
so tlmt the laxman init»ht be surprised at her bitter description of 
total deafness: 

••Oirs Is not the stillness 
• that soothes the ivcary senses; 
it is the inhisnmi silence 

which severs and estranges 
It is the silence 
not to in? broken by a i;ord of greeting 
or the song of birds 
of the sigh of a breeze 
It is a silence ^.-Iiich isolate? 
cruelly 
and 

completely.*' 

Persons with nobility problems often have a constricted 
life-space and can be depcndont on others even in such basic 
activities of daily living as toiletinf» and eating. M:my severely 
lumdicaijped authors Iiavo explored tlicir inner worlds and shot.ii 
indeiKJndence of spirit to the common cnriclimont of all of us. 
Ihich of this literature was painfully ^\Titte^ in iron lungs, by 
pen in moutli, or a left toe. 
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'Hic imhappincss of the physical cripple is expressed by 

pornumcntXy Uisat'lcd liitttye from liis wheelciiair: 

"Tliis is perhaps the bitterest truth of all, the 
one that most of us find the hardest to accept-- 
that i.e are forever barred from the deepest, 
iiiost intimte levels of himan intercourse (1066)/' 
Ileconciliatloti witli tlie painful fact of difference is 

explicated by Ysahel Ikirel, Swiss \«3rl:er with the handicapped, 

s tuntot l by ostoopcnisus imj»erfecta: 

**It is not a question of wishing to prove, at all 
costs, that VQ are not unadaptable. That would bo 
fruitless and false. It is a question, priinarily, 
of acceptinn our limitations; of accept irp-- for many 
of tis--t]ie fact that v;e sliall never be cont>letc'ly 
adapted to a \.orld of ablc-l<odiod people. Once we 
liave acceptetl the fact, we shall be conciuerors and 
not by wishinjT to prove, aj»ainst all lORic, that we 
are like the otJiers. (International Society of 
Crippled, p. 62.)" 
Cerebral palsied Qiristy Brown in Iwoks and poems reflects on 

tlie consequences of his affliction. He urites: 

"A child with a crooked mouth and twisted hands can 
very quiclly and easily develop a set of very 
crooked and twisted attitudes l)oth towards himself 
and life, in general, esjxjcially if he is allowed 
to grow up witlioiit beinp helped to an understanding 
of them." 
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Siej'.friccl Sasson^s pociu of gentle irony might move even a woll 
maninj! professional tov.'ard a certain discomfort: 

itoes it natter?- -losing your lci»s 

For people will alunys bo kind, 

.\nd you need not show tltat you mind 

IVhon the others come in after rianting 

To gobble tlieir nuiffins and oijgs. 
Lastly, various witors toll us the plight of the misfit, the 
person who feels like the proverbial square peg in the round hole, 
lliis may be due to some hind of mis-match between him and liis 
environment, his i>crccptions and realities, hidden handicaps, or 
- tribal stiipiia. Hie dread of tlio stutter, the lonely existence of 
the leper, tlie terror of the psychotic, tlie shame of the hard of 
hearing. Tltesc experiences, the reconciliation, and even tlio 
triumph arc richly clironiclctl Ly sensitive, sharing people. 

Since the puT)lished literature suggests that handicapped 
individuals often do indeed profit froM the exercise of v-ritten 
ejqaoration of their feelings and experiences in relation to their 
marred lived, it could he suggested that tlus teclaiiquo might also 
be of personal value to children and others \4\o might never aspire 
to publish. 

There is a nK>st legitimate effort in special education to 
emphasise health and normalcy rather than dwell on defcctr» and 
disabilities. It is also more comfortable for the teacher not to 
look at unpleasantness. I believe the trend in the therapies is also 
a reinforcement of health rather than extensive concentration on 
pathology. 
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*toverthc>lcr.s, persons with extreme life problrns ncctl opportunity 
ana cncotirajtement to mrk them througlu Teachers could be encouraged 
to iise creative \^rriting classes for sitcli purposes, and therapists 
could use \vTitten work as tliey noM use otlier art forms. 

VI n. Smnriary and Conclusion 

It was suKftcstcil at the I>cr,innins of this presentation that 
normalcy and ahnomality are relative, ifore we avoided a controversy 
by only considering use of literature atot people whose extreme 
dcviancy would make them appear as "exceptions." lie use of tliis ^ 
literature for education £ind therapy has been suggested, without our 
drawing a firm line to delineate t!ie one from the otlier. Tlio act of 
creation and its si^ecial meaning to exceptional people themselves i/as 
considered. 

Perhaps there is some of the unassiPiilata!>le in all of us - and 
particularly those of us \;ho have chosen to treat or teach tliose on 
the edges of the normal curve. Hic point has been nade that vo are 
not in the business of ohlitcrating differences, that u-ould be a futile 
struggle, Uit rather reckoning with differences. 

Ilighet (/> ) artfully emphasises this jioint for educators: 
*'mit after he Jias icamt the main types and subspecies, 
some unclassified individuals will always rcriain. 
Hiese are the joys, tlie sorrows, and the horseflies 
of the teacher*s life." 
And Greenburg pleads from the patients couch: 
"Doctor, ry difference is not my disease." 
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In conclusion it is sunscstcci that the tcchni<{tie of pursonaliscKl 
creative witing coiilJ bo beneficial to jiersons iv^io face difficult 
life situations and sliould lie onwouraged by teachers and tlierapists. 
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